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the Duke of Wellington; and it was on the exclusion
of Crete that Prince Leopold dwelt as the main reason
for his refusal of the Hellenic crown : " Greece/' he
wrote to the Duke on the gth of February, 1830, <e will
never be made to understand and appreciate the exclusion
of Candia, and out of this circumstance alone a perpetual
source of irritation will flow."

This forecast was amply justified by events. The
Cretans would neither resign themselves to their fate
nor abandon hope : the less because the Egyptian rule
was no better than the Turkish. In 1833 the resentment
of the outraged people burst into flame ; and again it
was the policy of the three Powers that baulked its aspira-
tions.1 Seven years of sullen quietude had passed,
when Mohammed Ali rebelled against his sovereign (1840).
The patrons of the Ottoman Empire punished him by
handing Crete back to the Sultan. Thereupon the
islanders took up arms again, routed the Turkish troops,
and proclaimed their union with Greece. Once more
the Powers stepped in to rob the unhappy people of the
fruits of its victory. But each discomfiture seemed only
to strengthen the Cretans' determination. In 1858
they rose for the third time; and the Porte, prompted
by its Western friends, pledged itself to introduce admini-
strative decency. It is not improbable that the reform-
ing Sultan Abdul Mejid meant to keep his word; but,
however that may be, certain it is that his imbecile
successor Abdul Aziz openly declared that he did not
consider himself bound by his predecessor's engagements.
The upshot was a fourth rising (1866).

The Sultan, seeing his armies crushed, appealed to his
Egyptian vassal for help. The Khedive landed troops
which were defeated and decimated by the insurgents
1 See Pashley's Travels in Crete, 1837.